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what we may, for the moment, consent 
with Driesch to call "entelechy." 

Through Ostwald and others we 
have been familiarized with the inter- 
pretation of matter in terms of energy. 
Ostwald goes to the extreme of trying 
to explain the whole spiritual universe 
as being simply various forms of physical 
energy. We cannot and need not fol- 
low him in all this, but his energistic 
doctrine of matter, with some modifi- 
cations, readily falls in with what has 
been said of creative activity. Our 
most scientific view of matter today is 
that it is something which affects other 
things, physical and psychical, creative- 
ly producing, whether with or without 
their co-operation, certain changes in 
them. 

And as for the object of religious 
dependence, is not vital religion able 
to say that there is a Factor in reality 
which makes effectively, acts creatively, 
for uplift in the spiritual life, in response 
to the proper religious adjustment? 



What is this spiritual uplift which comes 
through religious experience but the 
creative activity of a Holy Spirit ? 

And how come these varied creative 
activities of physical energy, vital ener- 
gy, sense-activity, memory, imagination, 
judgment, subconsciousness, the spirit- 
ual life, and the divine or Holy Spirit 
in the religious life to be so marvelously 
co-ordinated and subordinated, unless 
this universe be indeed itself an Organ- 
ism, permeated by one all-co-ordinating 
Life? Then would even the physical 
world be the Holy Body of that Being 
whom in religious experience we know 
as the Holy Spirit. And here would be 
a "higher synthesis" of pantheism and 
deism, of immanence and transcendence, 
preserving the values of each, while 
yielding to the faults of neither. 

Now this is not the philosophy of 
Bergson; but it can scarcely be said to 
have no positive religious significance, 
and perhaps without Bergson we should 
not have come to think in just this way. 
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A question that recurs to successive 
generations of biblical students is this: 
When men have accepted the main con- 
clusions of the higher criticism, what is 
their attitude toward the Old Testa- 
ment as one of the documents of our 
religion? Of course there are many 



minds who do not find any problem here. 
There are conservative churches and 
conservative men in all the churches 
who accept the whole Bible as the word 
of God in the sense in which these words 
were used in the seventeenth century. 
This paper is not intended for them, but 
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for the increasing number of inquirers 
who see the force of the critical argu- 
ment. These are confronted by the 
old question whether we can be true 
to our religion and yet intellectually 
honest. For intellectual honesty com- 
pels us to accept the results obtained 
by scientific methods. So far as the 
methods of the higher criticism are 
truly scientific, they compel acceptance. 
The man who fairly examines the Book 
of Isaiah (for example) by the methods 
applied to other ancient documents is 
forced to the conclusion that it is not 
all the work of one man. When he 
sees this you cannot rid him of the 
notion, even if you assure him that by 
holding such a view he imperils his soul's 
salvation. The conflict into which many 
a believer is brought when he thus finds 
science and tradition at variance is so 
obvious that I need not insist upon it. 

Our present evaluation of the Old 
Testament must first of all recognize 
the results of criticism. It is unfor- 
tunate that these results have so often 
been presented in a negative form. The 
critic appears to be simply a destroyer 
of old beliefs. But we must remember 
that the destruction of old beliefs is part 
of a constant process. Every advance 
in science compels us to give up some- 
thing in order to gain something. We 
take this as a matter of course in what 
we call secular science. In the matter 
of religious beliefs it is not so easy, 
because religion is so precious to us 
that even the science or philosophy with 
which it has allied itself has a special 
value to our soul. The tragedy comes 
when the invalidation of the science or 
philosophy seems to carry with it the 
destruction of the religion itself. Mis- 



taken defenders of the Word sometimes 
put the alternative in this form: Either 
the Bible is the Word of God in its 
every sentence, or else it is a fraud. 
Confronted by this statement, the 
honest inquirer too often decides that 
the Bible is not what it has been claimed 
to be, and therefore that it has no value 
for him. 

The value of the Bible has often been 
supposed to consist in a literal infalli- 
bility. It is not altogether the fault of 
the critics that this idea is now dis- 
credited. The temper of our times is 
unfavorable to the acceptance of any 
infallible authority. The claim to 
possess such an authority meets with 
incredulity. The church, in any of its 
branches, may claim to teach what has 
always and everywhere been taught, but 
the historical student knows that this 
alleged universal truth has changed from 
age to age. Why else should we have 
new treatises on theology and on bibli- 
cal science every year? Why should 
Augustine re-elaborate what Paul had 
laid down, and Thomas Aquinas write 
a new Sumtna, and Calvin present us 
with his Institution The only reason 
is that theological science, like every 
other science, is in flux and flow. That 
which does not move is dead. Our 
second duty then is to recognize frankly 
that our view of the Bible must change 
with the advance of thought. 

The necessity of reconstruction may 
be illustrated by considering the Old 
Testament as a source of history. Down 
to comparatively recent times men were 
able seriously to accept the Hebrew 
scheme of history, according to which 
the world was created in six days some 
six thousand years ago. Certainly the 
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Hebrew editor who arranged the Book 
of Genesis in its present form was honest 
in the belief that he was describing what 
had actually taken place at the Creation, 
and some sixteen hundred years later at 
the Deluge. Secular histories in the 
Middle Ages assumed the correctness 
of this Hebrew scheme and attempted 
to combine with it the data of Greek 
and Roman historians. This is no 
longer possible. Astronomy, geology, 
biology, and archaeology unite to give 
us entirely different theory, and any 
attempt to affirm on the basis of an 
infallible divine revelation that the 
earth was created in six days, or that 
all mankind derives from Noah and his 
sons, produces only a smile of derision. 
The present value of the Old Testa- 
ment then does not consist in its being 
an infallible history of mankind. Never- 
theless the book has immense value as a 
source of history. What the higher 
criticism has made plain is that we have 
in our Bible the priceless record of the 
religious development of mankind. In 
spite of the enormous increase of our 
historical knowledge, this book remains 
the book of our religion. It was written 
by religiously minded men for religiously 
minded men. What is of prime impor- 
tance in it is not what the authors tell us 
of their times (though this, too, is often 
important), but what they reveal of 
their own experience. The importance 
of this self-revelation is enhanced by the 
fact that their religion is the seed from 
which our religion sprang. We cannot 
understand our own religion without 
study of the Bible. The forms in which 
this religion still expresses itself are 
Hebrew forms. In a certain sense our 
religion is the religion of the New Testa- 



ment rather than the religion of the Old 
Testament. But the attentive reader 
soon discovers that one cannot be 
understood without the other. 

This is more than a matter of form. 
We have learned in our time that nothing 
can be really understood without some 
comprehension of its genesis and growth. 
The great task of the scientist is to dis- 
cover the origin of things. The battle 
which raged between evolutionists and 
creationists has left the evolutionists in 
possession of the field. A great histori- 
cal phenomenon like Christianity must 
be studied as an evolution, and for this 
purpose the Old Testament is indis- 
pensable. This is the justification for 
the higher criticism, for the higher 
criticism aims to trace the stages of 
growth by which our Bible came into 
being. When the critical work is done, 
the religion of Israel presents itself as 
an organism beginning in the crude faith 
of a nomad clan and expanding to the 
complete ethical monotheism of the 
latest Old Testament writers. In this 
way alone can this religion be made 
intelligible to men of our time. 

From the historical point of view, 
then, the value of the Old Testament is 
today as great as it ever was. From 
the literary point of view the same may 
be said with equal emphasis. It is 
interesting to note that when the older 
rationalism had undermined the author- 
ity of the Old Testament, the book was 
rehabilitated in the minds of many 
thoughtful men by Herder's treatment 
of it from the purely literary point of 
view. A similar revival is going on 
under our eyes, and with reason. What- 
ever criticism may have to say of the 
Old Testament books, their literary 
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value remains unimpaired. The poem 
of Job will always rank as a master- 
piece; and the eloquence of the prophets, 
the tenderness of the Second Isaiah, the 
sincere piety of the Psalms, the sane 
common sense of the Proverbs, and the 
stirring human interest of the hero- 
stories justify us in placing the Bible 
among the classics of universal human- 
ity. In its English dress it has become 
part of our intellectual inheritance, for 
our best literature is saturated with 
biblical thought and clothed in biblical 
imagery. From the literary point of 
view the place of the Old Testament is 
secure not only for today but for all 
time. 

Or at least of parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. For we must recognize that it 
is easy to exaggerate here. In reading 
panegyrics of the Bible as literature, we 
are sometimes tempted to think that 
the writers are drawing a wrong conclu- 
sion from their premises. Conscious 
that the Bible has lost the hold which it 
once had on the reverence of men, they 
seek to renew that hold by demonstra- 
tions of its literary excellence. But 
this is the application of an aesthetic 
test, which, if rigidly carried out, will 
compel us to discriminate; for it is 
impossible to hold that all parts of the 
Old Testament reach the same standard 
of literary excellence. No complete 
statement of the present value of the 
Old Testament can be based on its 
literary quality alone. And this brings 
us back to the question of religion. 

In times past, the religious value of 
the Bible was expressed in two ways. 
On one side it was affirmed that the 
Bible is the source of doctrine; on the 
other it was urged that it is a means of 



edification. In the matter of doctrine 
it was held that the Bible reveals a 
certain philosophy, a view of the universe 
which must be accepted by him who 
would be a true child of God. The most 
important part of this intellectual system 
was held to be what it affirms concerning 
God and his relations with men. The 
Scriptures "reveal what man is to 
believe concerning God, and what duty 
God requires of man." The difficulty 
which men of our day find in rigidly ap- 
plying this theory may be shown by a 
single example. We assume, of course, 
that the character of God, like the 
character of a man, is made known by 
what he does as well as by what he says. 
In the First Book of Samuel we read 
that when Saul, king of Israel, entered 
on a battle with the Philistines, he laid 
a solemn injunction on the people not 
to eat anything until sunset. His son 
Jonathan, who was not present when the 
vow was uttered, unwittingly violated 
it by eating a little honey. At the close 
of the day, Saul proposed to follow up 
his advantage by a night attack on the 
enemy, and consulted the oracle. Re- 
ceiving no answer, he concluded that 
the divinity was angry, and at once 
brought the sacred lot into play in order 
to discover the offender. The result was 
to lay the guilt upon Jonathan, and Saul 
would have inflicted the death penalty 
had not the people interfered and pro- 
vided a substitute. On the theory of 
doctrinal infallibility what does this 
story teach? It teaches that the God 
of Israel recognized the binding nature 
of a senseless interdict like that of Saul; 
that he was offended at its violation 
even though the violation was unwitting; 
that his anger prompted him to refuse 
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his aid to the whole people; that by the 
sacred lot he pointed out the offender; 
and that he demanded his death. On 
the dogmatic theory, this is the char- 
acter of the God of Israel, who is also our 
God, the God of the whole earth. And 
this is only one of the milder instances 
in which the Old Testament view of the 
character of God cannot be accepted 
by men of our time. 

Of course it is easy to show that there 
are plenty of other passages in the Old 
Testament in which there is a worthy 
and adequate presentation of the divine 
character. When we accept these and 
ignore those of which I have just given 
an example, we tacitly abandon the 
dogmatic theory of revelation. Revela- 
tion as we now view it consists not in a 
series of inerrant affirmations; it consists 
in the whole process by which the 
Hebrews attained their knowledge of 
God. This was a gradual emergence of 
the idea of God from the clouds by 
which it was hidden from the eye of 
early man. It is one of the merits of 
the higher criticism that it enables us 
to trace this process and to estimate the 
way in which the crude elements, in- 
separable from the thinking of a primi- 
tive race, were gradually purged away. 
The present value of the Old Testament 
consists in the revelation of God which 
it contains, though we do not interpret 
the word revelation in the way in which 
our fathers interpreted it. And when 
we take the wider view and recognize 
that God has revealed himself in other 
sacred books, we still find that our 
Bible stands out among them as the 
typical record of the religious develop- 
ment of mankind, and in this sense the 
most complete revelation that we possess. 



The older theory concerning the 
Scriptures regarded them as a means of 
edification to the individual believer. It 
was thought that in each and every part, 
God spoke directly to the human soul, so 
that by reading the Word one came in- 
to immediate communication with the 
divine mind. The mere reading of the 
Bible must therefore be a means of 
grace, and emphasis was laid upon daily 
reading as a religious exercise. Unless 
I am mistaken the Christian today finds 
difficulty in the attempt to find religious 
stimulation in any and every part of the 
Old Testament. Certainly the ritual 
minutiae of the Pentateuch, the genea- 
logical sections in Chronicles, the 
bloody narratives in Joshua do not 
nourish our piety. Many parts of the 
prophetical books even are obscure, not 
only to the average reader, but to the 
special student as well. Historically 
valuable as all this material may be, it 
is better frankly to admit that it does 
not directly minister to the soul's need. 

Here again, however, we should be- 
ware of letting our negative statement 
bias us against the very real and positive 
value which remains. That which has 
made the Bible what it is, is the religious 
experience of the authors. Now life 
responds to life, and when we discover 
beneath these records the soul-struggles, 
the trials, conflicts, aspirations, and 
triumphs of those who wrote them, then 
we are edified. Our souls, that is, are 
moved to similar experiences. With 
the psalmists we utter praise for mercies 
received, pour out our complaint when 
God seems far away, utter the language 
of confession, penitence, and trust. 
With the great prophets, we denounce 
social wrongs, declare that God desires 
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mercy rather than sacrifice, reaffirm our 
conviction that the kingdom of God will 
come. With Job we protest against the 
assumptions of a narrow orthodoxy, 
and with Jeremiah we hold fast to our 
faith, even when all the world is against 
us. In the lives of these men we find 
true inspiration, and the record is still 
our means of grace. 

One other question remains to be 
considered: What is the present value 
of the Old Testament as an authority 
for the preacher ? It is often said that 
the preacher must come to his hearers 
with a "Thus saith the Lord." The 
implication is that if the minister uses 
the Scripture as an infallible, divine 
revelation he can secure assent and 
obedience on the part of his congrega- 
tion. Undoubtedly power is given to 
the religious teacher by a firm convic- 
tion that he is speaking the truth of God. 
But it may be doubted whether in this 
day this conviction can be based on the 
theory of a verbally inspired Bible. In 
this respect we have left the ground 
taken (at least ostensibly) by all the 
Protestant churches. In the theory of 
these churches the minister is primarily 
an expounder of the Word. The sermon 
was made the central and most impor- 
tant part of the public service, to the 
intent that the people might be made 
acquainted with the rule of faith and 
life set down in the Scriptures. Anyone 
who listens to the sermons preached 
today will realize how far we have de- 
parted from this ideal. We cannot if we 
would bring back this older point of view. 

A serious complaint lies against the 
average minister in that, though aware 
of the results of modern study, he too 
often assumes in the pulpit that the 



older point of view still holds. He 
describes the experiences of Adam in 
the Garden as though they were his- 
torically accredited; makes use of Noah 
and the Deluge with the same presup- 
position; draws lessons from the lives 
of the patriarchs as though we could 
expect to duplicate their visions; illus- 
trates a verse from the Psalms by the 
life of David, ignoring the current theory 
of the date of the Psalter. Yet in any 
intelligent congregation there are men 
and women who realize how unreal all 
this is, and the result is to shake popular 
confidence either in the competency or 
in the sincerity of the ministry. What 
is demanded of the preacher is thorough- 
going honesty with himself first of all, 
and then a judicious exposition of the 
present state of Old Testament study. 
Of course no one supposes that the 
details of criticism belong in the pulpit. 
But it ought to be possible to familiarize 
the people with the main results of the 
critical inquiry and educate them to the 
new point of view. 

If this is done, will the Bible hold its 
place as in some sense the minister's 
textbook and authority? The answer 
to this question will be given when we 
determine the minister's function. If 
it be his function to nourish and 
strengthen the religious life of the 
church, then the Bible remains one of 
the chief sources of his instruction. As 
himself a student of religion he must 
know the history of our own religion, 
and this, as we have seen, is recorded in 
the Bible. Not that he should limit 
his study to one book. All Nature is 
his; all history, all literature, so far as 
it reveals the religious impulse. And 
as guide and leader of the church, the 
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preacher must draw upon all these 
sources of knowledge and inspiration. 
Yet for the Christian, the Bible remains 
at the head of the list. Directly and 
simply it sets forth the ideal toward 
which religious men have striven in the 
past, and toward which they still must 
strive. 

What I have endeavored to show in 
this paper is that in spite of the enor- 



mous change which the higher criticism 
has effected in our view of the Old Tes- 
tament, the value of the book is unim- 
paired. It remains today the most 
important document for the history of 
our religion; it remains a source of 
religious instruction; it remains a means 
of grace to the believer; it remains the 
minister's guide in his work of instruct- 
ing his congregation. 



